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INTRODUCTION 


e program outline for the summer project presents its objective in the 
following terms: 


The e general objective of the summer project will be to organize 
borho: 


a lo neig od constituency around the basic issue - 
ployment, supplemented by the issues of housing and education 
for which there is al ase in the community. se 


pressed upon the city through direct community action with tech- 
nical support. 


There is implied in this statement a basic relationship between employment 
and local community needs, one which is not spelled out in detail. At the 


poner ip b en the needs. of the local community and unemployment. 


turation together with discrimination against non-whites is responsible 
the major share of the unemployment in Newark today. 


This is not meant to imply that the question of full employment can be solved 
by better education or the elimination of discrimination. Far from it. 
Technological advance, unbalanced by manpower and coi inversion eee 
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appear that immediate attention to these problems will help 
solve the basic inadequacies in Newark today 


In Newark, we face the problems of low educational achievement, recent 
in-migration from the South, lack of skills and lack of jobs for people with 


nal 
skills, Yet the greatest number of unemployed by far are to 
skills or education, among whom the young are at the greatest e. 


There are jobs in Newark, but lower income groups are unable to compete 
for them ssfully. Our efforts might well concentrate 

creating this capacity through a positive program for meeting their 
oe and training needs, 


In practical terms, it means fighting for school programs that will pro- 
vide adequate training pe the young, that will turn them out confident i 


ichm: 
een" will not be possible 


If the situation is improved along these lines, a major expansion o! 

public sector is inevitable. Increased numbers of teachers, construction 
workers, public al e ieteatore and social workers will be required, man- 
dating a substantial increase in public employment, 


It is only after "equality of preparation" has been achieved that the issue 
his is 


ad u ent insurance benefits. Programs to shorten work 
weeks to teres empl nt, to balance manpo and employment op- 
e or e incomes to the unemployed will also primarily be 


o giv: 
n by the Sioned labor force. 


Meanwhile, the poor, fighting for ‘equality of Sr ai will be stres- 
sing the needs of millions of people for high quality community services, 
for expansion a employment opportunities everywhere. 
This is the pes focus for action, as developed in the course of the 
following analysi 


CHAPTER I 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES IN NEWARK 


n Newark are lack of skills 


thes 
ad in a could be gainfully employed. 
Both 0 exist in large p ¿an of the shift in pte de oppor- 
tunities fr jobs shift which has 
een piles T by set A employment in the pene pt E in New 
Jersey at the same time as unemployment is increasing inthe 


cities. 


There is no lack of work for well-educated, trained and skilled workers, 


the Newark Labor Market Area. (See Appendix, Tables 
F and G for further detail.) 


What has happened in Newark is typical of the pattern throughout the nation. 
i plac A rep Industrial Potential in Clinton Hill, 
ey this office pe the Clinton Hill Neighborhood Council in BUS 
refers to major work force reductions and plant closings as follow 
Westinghouse Meter is reported to have cut its work force from 


om 

, which was absorbed by Litton 
man force to 300; Keerfott Engineer- 
ing closed its 1,000 man ras altogether... 


eference in the report is also made to the closing of the Mack Company 
1 
ar 
not been replaced - and are not likely to be replaced - 
with similar ones." 


Analysis of ten of the largest plants to move into the area during the past 


in the ranks of the unskilled and semi-skilled, The new f i ing 
electrical equipment and instruments, firms in fine chemicals, perfumes, 


TABLE I, 
EMPLOYMENT BY MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUP, NEWARK LABOR MARKET 
AREA, 1958-1961 


Industry pi y 1961 ` nploy % change, weekly wa- 
0 ll 
So i ( m pe aa 61 O 
Manufacturing 232.0 37 235.9 36 12 97.44! 
Transportation/ 45.4 $ 48.2 7 #6 121.24 
tilities 
BAS 020 129.4 20 #5 76. 03} 
Finance 45.4 7 45.6 7 ér 87.95" 
Service AOS 96.9 15 #12 58,13 
Government 63.4 10 69.4 Il #9 esl 
Beret 622.8 100** $55.5 100 75 


Source: Employment and Earnings Statistics for the State and Areas, 1939- 
1962, Bulletin No. 1370, United States Department of Labo 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1963 


* Business cycle recovery years: 1958, began in April; sy began in 
February. Bureau of E Research, Rutg' 


** Difference in totals due to rounding. 


1 Employment and Earnings, Vols. 8 and 9, 


current dollars, January, 1963. National figures. 


March, 1963, Table C-6; 


Ibid. Weighted averages of subcategory earnings based on number 
employed in each subcategory nationally, 


3 Not available. 


and aromatic chemicals, are all cyclic industries. There is one metals 
p: 


heavy users of unskilled and semi-skilled workers tend to reduce work for- 
ces or to > al the new industries tend to employ far fewer such employ- 
ees, or to provide only seasonal work. 


The end is not yet in si he for reductions in unskilled and semi-skilled la- 
bor in manufacturing. Many of those currently employed in manufacturing 
re threatened by da of jobs now or in the near future due to continuing 
pe A an The most rapid changes will 
occur in large Pic opera tions where wages are relatively high. 


~ 

ated or program emphasis shifts, their impact on the affected firms (elec- 
trical machinery, aircraft, etc.) will only tend to further the decline of 
manufacturing activity in the Newark economy. 


anufacturing shows more dramatic rises and falls than other sectors, fluc- 
tuating in Newark by 10 percent in a two year period and oe a tenden- 
cy to decline over the long term. In the Newark Labor Market area, manu- 
facturing employment seems to be fairly stable, at least from a poe tia 
of 1958 and 1961 figures (which are, of course, not conclusive) which shows 
a 2 percent rise. Nevertheless, the long term picture is not good, and over 
the past decade, there has been a substantial reduction in ple numbers of 
unskilled and semi-skilled jobs available in the Newark a 


The occupational poo of those seeking jobs has been noted as follows 
in the January 1962 issue of Covered Employment Trends, published by the 
New Jersey State pivision of an ep Security (DES): 


Noticeable concentrations include construction aap aoe semi- 
skilled machine operators, apparel workers,sales per 

packers, truckers, warehousemen, clerical and various ICO 
workers 


For youth, the lack of vad skill is a serious problem. The Youth Career 
evelopment Center (YCDC) in a random sample of TRIO youth in 
1962 found that only pole percent had previous work experience, 55 percent 
were school dropouts, two-thirds needed ies and only 11.9 percent 

had any vocational training. 


Job openings do exist in many areas, tery tide a ee TE by ul PRES 


and training. In the January 1962 issue of € mploym: 
referred to above, the "hard-to-fill" jobs were Seed as fore 


ts. «electrical pr auditor, sales manager, physicist, 
pie + oo chem igre metallurgist, economist, 
psychiatric social pos programmer and nurse. The 


burner installation and serviceman, tool-and-die maker, 
machinist, nurseryman and baker." 


Men with high skills have as yet Epa little difficulty in finding new 
job s was proved in a study of Mack Ed employees, those with 
real une such as machinist or tool-and-die maker had no trouble in get- 
ting new jobs, nor was age an impediment 


Even among non-whites, the Essex County Urban League in 1955-56 found 
that “more than 150 job orders could not be filled" for lack of qualified ap- 
plica: 

One of the more significant effects of the rise in unemployment has been 


the increased participation of women in the labor force - sree unemploy- 
ment totals still higher. When men cannot find jobs, women must lo ok for 


in seasonal jobs and as domestics, all of which is less remunerative and 


A depressed economy also seems to attract certain types of industry which 
thrives on a labor market which provides intermittent low-wage female labor. 


tries which employ women. wth in apparel, cosmetics and e among 
other industries, has been rapid, and tends to raise the ome un loy- 
el, ny union and non-white leaders would 1 ee "40 or 


50 more apparel firms" which would employ mostly female cala workers 
and on this basis, supported the Light Industrial Project for Clinton Hil 
which would have ‘eased 6,000 families. 


Newark's business and governmental efforts to attract new industry and busi- 
ness is more directly oriented to increased taxes and utility use than it is to 
reducing unemployment, The CRE and Industry Association of New- 
ark, the Newark Industrial the Greater Newark 
go Council, the Public Service Electric and Gas Company, the 
ark Area Redevelopment Corporation (a semi-public corporation) and 
dminis i 
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potential for expansion 


Aside from this largely promotional effort which to one extent or another is 


undertaken throughout the country, the Newark business community has 
strong ties to the city government and almost directs its renewal effort - 


those plants at any price. It is the business community which has pressed 
for the Clinton Hill Light Industrial Project, and it is a matter of indif- 
ference to them that 6,000 families, mostly nonwhites, would have to be 
displaced. 


There is no overall policy or program by which these efforts are guided. 
An poe 1 os Poepen al being prepared for the Federal 
Area pe an inventory of existing 
programs, more detailed than that te a ve. The Urban Renewal 


o 
at increasing the number of jobs in the manufacturing sector will > 
the pattern of fewer jobs for semi-skilled and unskilled workers 


re are sectors of the Newark economy in which employment is in- 
ing, hi 


for the unskilled and semi-skilled are appearing, wages (as shown in 
“Table I) are 60 per cent of those in manufacturing. Trade, in which an 
Perea 7,000 were employed, also has an average weekly wage level 
t 75 per cent of that in manufacturing. 


To summarize the increases and decreases in employment shown in Table 
I, we would show 12,000 new jobs which pay average weekly earnings of 
more than manufacturing, and 18,000 which pay less. 


While the number of jobs in the Newark Labor Market Area has been 


g, the 
wark itself. Since 1960, the unemployment rates have been climbing. 
Work certificates issued to underage youth have declined from 3,750 in 
u to da in 1963-64, a decline of almost 30 per cent in tonr, years, 
Newark unemployed and Newark youth are finding it more and mo 
“difficult i pon the labor market. 


One reason for this is discrimination against nonwhites. Discrimination 
is far more pronounced in non-manufacturing industries and, with the 


$ 


aang: trend in manufacturing and the upward trend in non-manufactu- 
employment situation for nonwhites can 


get steadily worse. In the report by Rapkin and Grier on Group Relations 


n Newark - 1957, at least — Steer pine ton is still a 


ri ns at higher levels 
brewery industry, public ates pos in the "front office," EE 
white collar work in general, insurance companies, banks , department 


tores and smaller specialty shops. 


The Rapkin-Grier report goes on to say that '...the above average Negro 
today experiences little difficulty in job placement; but t! the. ..Negro of 
average ability continues to experience discrimination in fama as com- 
pared to the white applicant of equivalent qualifications.' 


The elimination of pecs sear would by no means solve the a et a 
e mployed whites than there are Negro: 

(or Puerto Ricans, who ma De classified as white), and the ant would 

seem to be one of education, training, and retraining at least as much a 

it is a lack of jobs. 

Technological advance has caught the nation unprepare ed. Just as agricul- 

tural jobs gave nee to mai anufacturin it job s, the ne y cycle of AI 

advance is replac ith jo 

the economy is al Rad beginning to experience t the introduction, E the ext 

adv: ance, the replacement of service trades w 

For all this we are worse than Sa Youth 


mber i 
Area sr force by 1970, 58 per cent will be sews 25 years of age 
ee ae this projected addition of 100,000 to the labor force will 
ent decline in the demand for unskilled and semi-skilled 
By con- 
tr e em ected to increase by 25-30 per cent, 
ae professional emplo ca will rise by 50 per cent. 


Even assuming that our educational and training programs are shifted to 
oyment patterns ( a very questionable assumption n), 
ugh jobs for everyone, 
the employment oppor- 
tunity pt Dag Eckaus, writin; 
and ae > he Review of Economics and Statistics, Vol. 4 
2, May, 1964, calls attention to trends in the relationship between Jobo 


and education: 


In 1940 and 1950, according to the Census of Population, the 
ast a 


respectively. i 
job according to this study were 28.5 and 32.4 per cent of 
the labor force. On the other t gher educatio 

i r force is quite fully employed: in 


respectively while the oo of fogs can such an 
education were 7.1 and 7 


Mr. Eckaus concludes by suggesting that "These numbers seem to show 
a 


nent condition for a growing sector of the population, 


This possibility has given a impetus to demands for drastically 
expansion of public sector employment a 
m 


they cannot be t 
Revolution and civil rights de: pp for income without work. 


The Eckaus analysis, valuable as it is, does e take into account the 
yment a e that our educational 


bi nd 
tra por o sight of the growing requirement for education in off-t 


job act 


CHAPTER II 
CHARACTERISTICS-OF THE UNEMPLOYED- 


In comparison with the current and DOs sible future opportunities 
east partially reflected by 
A 2 per cent unemployment 


ra 
anything above that represents a surplus 
There is, on the other hand, little information on labor shortages 


they are not dealt with in this chapte 


ain a reasonable measure of únemployme ent was not a simple EOS 
ith 


pa 
ene oer together as best it could de don 


This estimate, shown in Table II, differs from the 1960 U.S, Cen 


a 
the rise in unemployment as reported by the 
Administration) of the Federal government 
On the basis of these modifications, Newark is seen to have an unemployed 
total of 23,100, a rate of 12,8 per cent. hs is 2.2 per cent higher than 
the official ARA rate for the city. 


will be seen from the table, Ryan and non-white unemployment is almost 
es account for only a third of the labor 


non-whites. As will also be noted, the highest unemplcymen 
found in the 14-24 year age group, where the white rate runs around 2 


TABLE II 


AGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE UNEMPLOYED, BY RACE AND SEX, 
NEWARK, 196 4 


Age White Non-White Total 
Male Female Male Female 
# % * # % # % # % # % 
14-17 400 26.7 300 21.4 100 20.0 200 66.7 1,000 27.0 


18-24 2,000 21.7 800 12.3 1,900 36.5 1,400 30.4 6,200 24.3 
25-44 2,500 6.6 1,800 9.6 2,900 17.3 1,500 13.9 8,700 10.3 
45-64 1,800 6.6 1,300 10.1 2,000 16.8 1,000 13.3 6,200 10.4 


65 & over 600 14,3 100 6.3 100 11,1 100 20.0 900 12.5 


Total 7,400 9.2 4,300 10.5 7,100 20.1 4,300 18.1 23100 12.8 


Source: U.S. Census, and others. See text and Appendix for derivation. 


3/lab 


rates: 


* All percentages refer to 
force. 


per cent while nonwhites are above 30 per cent unemployed. 


To gain a fuller understanding of what these unemployment figures mea 
uj 
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atrix is based 
pies of the educational level of unemployed 
he po: 


experienced unemployed, 
as al ulation; a required 


by 
work held by rated and females, whites 
Tables D and E, for the basic data from which the estimates were derived.) 


There is, of course, 
very attractive to 


t 
employers and who will find work within a week or two 


es second point is that the table is not meant to be definitive. It 
nt to show more than general or average conditions. In those rana for 
, there will be many hi igh-school 


empt was made to refine the ma 
along these and other line 
With this clarification of the table, we can move toward an ag Ae of its 


tart with the job- BS SF ats having the most education 


contents. We will s 
o those with the ado 


and training, and work our way dow 


Professional and Managerial 


noel 800 people in this category, 700 are white and 100 
ee hree-quarters are over 25 years of age, and half of these 
are over 45. Crass the ge 


points are worth m: 
assistance in undertaking the total problem 


Of those under 25 years of age, about 25 per cent are entering the field 
moving from job to job. In neither case will they have too peg 
astcalty. Those between 25 and 44 years of age will also have n 
culty. But when we reach those over 45 years of age, prod against 


MATRIX OF UNEMPLOYMENT, NEWARK 1964 


eee 


Occup'l Educational and Vocational Training - Total Years Required 
Potent" ess than HS grad 


1 College required At least HS grad About HS grad 
plu i 


Total in 14-15 yrs: white 12-13 yrs: white 10-11 yrs: white 
Group 16-17 yrs: NW 14-15 yrs: NW 12-13 yrs 


8-9 yrs: white 
9-10 yrs: NW 


Prof'l Prof'l & Mgrl 
M 


800 e whites over 
ae 


Mostly su 


Clerical Craftsmen,const Wholesale, retail, 
Sales 800; 300 NW finance, pub adm. 
Crafts All over 25; 5,800; 75% NW 
= ees over 45 Mostly under 25 
6,600 All mi an 
ake qualified 40% female - 
half are NW 


Mostly HS grads 


Oprtvs. Bus.&Repair Svc Manufacturing Personal and 
Service Ent. &Rec. Sve 10,700; = chapel hshld service 
Laborer 900; mostly white Half 25-44 yrs, 4,300; 60% NW 
..- All over 25, most others pun i & Mostly under 25 
15,900 over 45 (o) & over 45 
All males Half female - Half female - 
Partly qualified half are NW half are NW 
Never finishd HS 
Totals 800 1,700 16,500 4,300 
23,300 * 


* Total does not add to 23,100 because of rounding 


9 


age does a to operate In a city like Newark, where plants have closed 
down, wh substantial contractions and expansions of employment and 
rapids ejtatios shifts may have forcedolder pr si 

to seek new positions, they are da at least, a temporary disadvantage. 


For nonwhites, it is reasonable to expect discrimination to be heavily at 
work. Though the nonwhite unemployment rate of 4.0 pe 
the 
ategory makes one suspicious of an ul p! ae rate 
about double that of normal turnover 


This does ie mean that nonwhites do not have j e people are well 


taking and leaving nego probably ending up in clerical, sales, civil service 

or other jobs that are open to them. Since whites hold almost 8 times a 

aa jobs in this category as Le e, it is safe to say that discrimination 
n the categories, and in the school system 


Sulh produce these elites categories, is massive 
Craftsmen, Construction 


At least two-thirds of this group is white; the pepa that is Negro is 
probably less qualified because of d 

training, inability to get into unions, and similar dt 

n industry is to blame for the lack of work. 


Here, the 
As in the 


pe 

semi-skilled and mskilled laborers are taken into acco 

The effect of unemployment on this group, therefore, is less work over 
oyment 

e ymen whole, however, this class of worker is not likely 

to accept lower-paying jobs. 


Business and Repair, and Recreation Services 


Again, this is rather a small number of unemployed. Most of this group 
is older, with the exception of nonwhites, who may be discriminated against. 


10 
Non: hites, as in the construction field, however, are less likely to be fully 
o are 


of reasonable duration and people capable of undertaking such programs and 


completing them, results in continuing shortages of qualified people 

Another part of the problem in this area is the relatively small size of most 

It is difficult to start and maintain 
m. i tie 

in the services be maintained at demand levels because of this to, 


Wholesale, Retail, Finance, Real Estate, Insurance, 
Public Administration, etc 


re we meet the first large component of unemployed, the 5,800 ny ae 
nd sales positions, It is Es ae 80 per cent of t 
i i ial situation, 


for clerical a; 
li ts the p 

discrimination is an undeniable anea nt of the O in 

category, younger workers make up a substantial portion of the ioe aie 


This up is composed for the most part of high-school graduates, and is 


gro 
made up equally of the 14-24, 25-44, and 45 and over age eet ies 
t of whites, 


assume t 
and that twice as m nwhites as are not attr an to employers 
for reasons other than color alone, we are still left with about 2, 


nonwhite males who are being actively discriminated against and who 
should have jobs. 


Going into somewhat more detail, we find 300 white males, 1,100 white 


females 
aos of the unemployed, these figures amount to 4 per cent of 
white males, 28 per cent of the e females, per cent of the nonwhite 


She may have to take the 
lesser jobs, but she is not shut out of the market. The nonwhite male 


obviously is. 

The pattern of those AS in clerical and sales prima bears out 
this general finding. Only 2,250 nonwhite males are employed in clerical 
and sales positions compared to 12,000 white males. 

The extent of discrimination against nonwhites in clerical, sales and simi- 
lar positions is further borne out by consideration of employment in the 


Newark Labor Market Area (which includes Essex, Morri is, and 


cti 
discrimination. It would also seem to have to do with the generally lower 
educational levels of Newarkers in general, 


Of this entire group, many may remain unemployed for long periods of 
time, but the majority will be flitting from one job to another. Failing to 


pel 
that there will be a greater peroane age a continually Pann eee in this 
group than among the applicants; a much steeper 
status drop occurs efor white collar to Bitte collar work than is involved 
in dropping from professional to clerical or sales levels 


Manufacturing 
To this point, we have been sacd with the elite of the unemployed, amounting 
to 30 per cent of the total. The overwhelming majority of the unemployed, 


a full 70 per cent, is without a a hiba school diploma or an acceptable skill. 
Of this group, the bulk is aiming at a job in manufacturing, the remainder 
at a job in service. 


here are, of course, a wide variety of jobs in manufacturing. Highly 


with the unskilled level. There is a component, amounting to abo 
per f the unemployed, which is skilled and employable, and which will 
be working at a steady job within eek or nother compo 


the great bulk, about 9,000 of the unemployed, have neither the education 
or training to qualify for skilled positions. 


Some idea of the composition of this segment of the unemployed can be had 
D 


cent of the signups were inmigrants during the last three years, some 


12 


per cent of them from the South. Not only do these young people have poor 
school records and little vocational training, as indicated earlier, 
a substantial proportion have the added burden of adjusting to urban life. 


A goodly portion of this group looms as an unemployable group, and it is not 


those looking for work are female, equally Aaa between whites and 
nonwhites. 


That there is little demand for this pool of labor is evidenced by the high 
un mplo yment rate. While 70 per cent of the unemployed are seeking or 
5 


changing. Most of the long term unemployment is also found among this 
group, the competition for jobs being stiff enough to freeze out older and 
very young persons from any job 


And of course, there is nowhere to go from here, except to the service jobs, 
in which the tenure has no stability at all, low wages prevail, and the work 
is considered demeaning. Still an average of more than 4,000 people in 
Newark are seeking such positions at any one time. 


Personal and Household Services 


Here at the lowest employment level, as in the white collar world, nonwhites 


RA half the females are nonwhite 


Here at the bottom of the ladder, there is no dscrimination. Nonwhites 


Much of the work here is temporary, by ay or w ere is 
continuous revolving door into and out of the employment otic. hi this and 
in muc. the work open to those seeking 


jo 
hs will not often be available. It is a short step to pe at these 
employment levels, and the choice to work is not always easy to make. 


The matrix shows several major components of unemployment with which 
we must be concerned. First is racial discrimination. About 3,500 
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non-whites are de nied employment or adequate Se on SO basis of 
color alone. This breaks down to about 100 int 

field, 2,800 in the white collar field and about 600 in the skilled services 

and construction fields. This cannot be considered the sum of the discrimi- 

nation, of course, It is likely that twice this number, or 7,000 other non- 

whites are underemployed, but there is insufficient data on which to base 

an accurate figure. 


There is, of course, plenty of evidence of discrimination, In the ERAP 
(Economic Research and Action Agee prospectus for the Newark Summer 
Project, a partial picture is giv 


For example, of 1,576 managerial and supervisory jobs at the 


custodi 
in the state-wide apprentice-training program for skilled eesti 
jobs, there were only 14 Negroes in 1962, 


Di imination in Pp Sedge Negroes and Puerto Ricans 
is obvious everywhere in a New - in Bic ON in public utilities, 
especially in the "front ne a in insurance companies, in banks 


and department stores, in nearly all eae of white collar jobs. 
A second component is the group seeking white collar work, who need more 


pete for white collar jobs. Subtracting those who are frictionally unemp- 
loyed, this amounts to 2,100 persons, both white and non-white 


We now come to the laboring groups for whom there is no work or only 
intermittent work, Subtracting a two percent as unemployment rate 
we are left with 13,800 in this group, which breaks down into three differertt 
levels of concern. 


Of th , almost half appear to be unemployed because of the economy's 
decreasing need for their skills or because they have recently entered the 
labor makket and lack vocational skills. About 6,500 fall into this third 


component. 


A fourth component includes raost of the recent inemigeants; with limited 
o: 


omest: 
sonal service workers and others in cyclical and uncertain Ps totalling 
about 5,500. 


The fifth component, can more realistically be termed "hard core." 
those who cannot hold a job for any period of time, whose 


work; there are likely to be somewhat more non-whites than whites in ee 
group 
In summary, the situation is somewhat as follows: 


rs Type of Work 


Numbe 
Affected Sought Remedy 


Elimin ate discrimination 


600 Craft Skills 
2,800 White collar 
2,100 White collar 
6,500 Manufacturing 


5,500 Manufacturing & Serve. Two years rehabilitation and 


trainin, 
1,800 Service & Manufacturing Four years intensive rehabi- 
litation 


re eliminated in the white collar trades and highest 


If discrimination wer 
d in manufacturing em- 


rop to the frictional rate in Newark and full tipica would 


be achieved. 


CHAPTER III 


PROGRESS IN REDUCING UNEMPLOYMENT 


It is interesting to note that the analysis given in the preceding chapters 


ed 
fore, is not basically one of misunderstanding the problem, but of unwilling- 
ness to solve it. 


Though all its basic components have been accurately spelled out, not much 
is being done to correct the inadequacies, Though nothing is being done to 
improve the education and skills of rural people, programs are in prospect 
which will accelerate their movement to the cities. Our educational system, 


ployers more bs in fact they often benefit most from ed 


programs to reduce programs continue on their 
merry way, overlapping, ‘expanding, and prey to special interest groups 
such as employers and yment agencies, without paying much attention 


to the needs of the labor force. Nor have civil rights groups, bowed but 
largely unbloodied, done much to correct the situation, 


In this chapter, we will outline the efforts being made to reduce unemploy- 
ment, including future programs which seem well on the way toward imple- 


o 
study, adequately demonstrates the bankruptcy of our present efforts to dea: 
with the situation. 

Basic Deficiencies in Education 


Newark's school system is probably no better or worse than that of many 
8 


amply documented by high dropout rates and low achievement levels, 


While an analysis of the Newark school system has not been undertaken as 
part of this report, an attempt was made to find out what the city is doing 
about the impending crisis in youth unemployment, In addition to numerous 
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committees appointed by the Mayor which are considering various aspects 

of the problem, the Board of Education has recently initiated programs to 

expose some deprived children to an enriched program, a crash program 
8 


ded and disabled children, supplemented with job placement efforts. All of 
these programs are experimental in scope, and do not represent a substan- 
tial improvement in education in the City of Newark. 


Information was also sought on the Essex County Vocational Schools (90 Wash- 
ington Street, East Orange), operated by the County, with some Federal and 
state assistance. It is here thet the bulk of the MDTA programs are taught, 

and it is here, also, that poorer students are sent by the academic high schools, 


Enrollment in e Vocatinnal Schools is about 3,000 full-time day students, 


capable of passing employers' examinations. Low Q's are cited as one rea- 
son. 


In the evening program, there are 5,400 E 4,400 of sas are ee 
in high-school degree programs and about 1,000 
tary and post-high=school courses. More BE its fight students bia TE rom 
outside Newark; only 40 percent come from the city. Some of the students 
currently roa are e ceive skill-upgrading training with Federal spon- 
sorship under the Trade pr 


While daytime enrollments have been going up, this is mostly because of 
increased tendencies to send potential deopouts to the Vocational Schools 


ticeship and upgrading programs have not been receiving ch support from 
local employers. In fact h programs have n on the decline since 
postwar GI Bill beneficiaries left training. hlin the Voca- 


is convinced that until the city provides on-the-job training for youth in city 
jobs (as is being done in New York), substantial progress will not be made. 


As a result of tts program, the Vocational Schools graduate pS 
400 to 500 pupils a year, representing about 75% failuee. In its graduate 
programs, 125 to 155 adults receive post- high-school training certificates. 


In assessing the effectiveness of the school, one must be struck by the fact 
that not much more than ae per full- time students is spent by the Voca- 
tional Schools, an amount insufficient even to begin to provide reasonable 
education, especially in ihe vocational area. And, since its program empha- 
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sis is on the poorer students and the dropouts, it probably neglects the 
vast demand for general post-high-school training of high standards which 


would prepare most Newar k students to compete effectively for jobs. 


High school education in Newark produces 24 percent dropouts, 9 percent 


d dy 
In all probability, an additional 1,000 are graduated without having vey OE 
enough knowledge to compete essay for steady jobs. 


Current Training Programs 


The national Manpower Development and Training Act (MDTA) is es apon 
soring legislation for the bulk of Newark's official job-training effor The 
Division of Employment Security (DES), through its pro: ofessional, commer- 
cial, industrial and youth (YCDC) offices, administers these programs. 


The Youth Carreer Development Center (YCDC) is the youth intake office 
for the MDTA training program. (1 Clinton St., MA 4-9300; Mr. Simeon 


with an additional average daily intake of 30. The "active" list, those who 
have been in contact with the Center over the last three or four months, is 
some 4,000 to 5,000. 


MDTA courses are set up after pie with private industry sources, 
o give a rough idea of the need for manpower in a specific job category, 

and with the DES intake offices, who saat establish the Job surplus in the 

opo 


budget to the Federal government, courses are instituted either through the 
Essex County Vocational Schools or with private firms (for on-the -job trai- 
ning) 
Admission qualifications require that trainees: 
a) must be unemployed @pplicants for on-the-job training may 
be underemployed); 


b) usually must pass an aptitude test; 


c) depending on the guane eene, likely to be set up by employers, 
other requirements, such as a specified number of years of 
high-school education, may = imposed 
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Trainees may receive an allowance if they are heads of households or con- 
tribute significantly to their households' support; and if they have had three 
years of gainful employment before entering training. Trainees between 
the ages of 19 and 22 who do not qualify under these rules may receive an 
allowance from the YCDC 


Typical of the 20 courses given over the last year and a half are the two 
examples below, one a regular training project for the unemployed, and 
one an on-the-job program: 


A clerk-typist project which started June 29th, and for which there 


s were t 
ceive an allowance of $20 per week. (Few of the unemployed have 
touch-type ability; one gets the R aE that this is a short re- 
fresher course in typing for thi who cannot pass employers' tests. 
Pay for this type of work is aia $65 and $75 a week. 


second project is pre- apprentice training for painters. It w: 
initiated b y the Newark Paint Trade Board of Essex County oe ae 
National Institute of Labor Education in Washington, D. att Instruc- 

b tract 


tion is given by the Paint Board an: 
Trainees will take part in on-the-job training for 52 al, super- 
vised by journeymen painters. They will receive $1.35 an hour, the 


started June 29th; others are to follow. (Although employment is 
lagging in the construction industry, the painters union needs young 
blood. The present average age of Painters District Council #10 
membership is 55, according to its business agent. 


Some 600 trainees have registered for these and other courses offered under 
the MDTA program. Of these, only 350 completed their courses; about 250 
have been placed in jobs. (A full listing of courses, enrollments, comple- 
tions, and placements is given in Table III, on the odia page. 


Apprenticeship training programs. 

e table on the following page indicates, about 600 people have 
been Abd by the MDTA program in Newark since the courses were star- 
ted at the end of 1962. Training programs conducted in plants under the 

tat: 


Training have served about another 500 persons per year (in Essex + cab 
The apprenticeship programs are operated by either management alone o: 


TABLE II 


MDTA TRAINING PROGRAMS AND RESULTS, NEWARK, 1962-1964 


Name Date begun # Ent. # Comp. # Placed % Placed 
of # comp 

sees ion 

achine mi operatar (E) 11/5/62 109 68 44 65, 
ai (E) 1/14/63 34 27 11 41/ 
Automatic screw mach. op.(E) 4/8/63 21 14 12 86. 
Grinder operator (E) 4/8/63 26 21 11 52. 
Clerk-typist (R) 5/20/63 46 36 30 83. 
Clerk-typist (E) 7/18/63 32 12 10 83. 
Clerk-typist (E) (YCDC) 7/24/63 42 24 13 54. 
Waiter/waitress (E) (YCDC) 7/22/63 10 7 6 86, 
Ward peto bey (YCDC) 9/9/63 (end) 41 29 29 100. 
Nurse ge 9/16/63 7 74 43* 58. 
Auto ole a5 (E) 1/3/64 (end) 25 5 4 80. 
Auto mechanic helper (2nd sect.) 1/20/64 16 (6)n.f. -- -- 
Auto-body repair man ( 10/21/63 18 6 2 33. 
Bookkeeping mach. operator (E) 5/4/64 14 (9)n.f.  -- -- 
Clerk stenographer (E) 1/16/64 19 10 6 ér, 
On the Job 
Yarn worker ? 11 ? ? -- 
Asst. nursing ae managers 2. 20 17 17 100. 
Leather cutters 4/27/64 4 n.f. -- -- 
Leather matcher 4/27/64 2 note -- -- 
Painter apprentice 6/29/64 40 nf, -- -- 
Totals 609 350% * (avg) 75. 


(end): no date available for beginning of course; 
date given is for end of course. 


n.f.: course not yet completed 


(E): entry level course 
(R): refresher course 


* 43 were placed in jobs at the training site (a hospital); 
some others went into employment elsewhere 


** total for all completed courses 


Source: Robert de Nicholas, Division of Employment Security 
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by uni e Federal and State 
governments provide standards of training and PNA for those who 
complete the programs. 


The training courses conducted under the apprenticeship program last much 
longer than MDTA courses - a minimum of two years, up to six years - an nd 


Training which guarantees their e to employers in any locality; 
t! hi 
job security, also unlike the MDTA programs. 


The bulk of the present apprenticeship program goes on in the construction 
industry; under the auspices of YCDC and the Federal Manpower Administra- 


offer apprenticeship programs and to induce the committees which control 
trainee selection to accept routine referrals from YCDC and the other DES 
programs. 


In the three months since this effort was begun, Mr. Miller, the chief staff 
person in the program, has been = to open (but not fill) about 75 training 


t: y in 
rejection rate for YCDC signups is very high. But non-whites are as eligi- 
ble as whites. Up to this moment, however, non-whites do not participate 
in this program to more than a token degree - if that 


Other training programs 


The Business and Industrial paa Committee, made 
business and civil rights groups, seeks jobs for members of EE groups 
as well as upgrading and job Ae Unfortunately, we have no repor' 
on its progress 


DES, in conjunction with other groups, is undertaking a "CCC" demon- 
ei program at Belleplain ae Forest, to test certain features of the 
12 


ty progra: 
the program; 12 are still can atte They work four hours a day ans 
learn certain skills, while studying another four hours toward a high-school 
equivalency certificate. 
A few private e operate training programs outside the MDTA on- 


the-job programs. e Prudential Life Insurance Company is operating 
two training e e first trains groups of ten clerk-typists in a con- 
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tinuing program of evening classes five days a week, two hours each evening. 
The second trains ten machine shop operators in a continuing program four 


nights a week. Bamberger's Department Store has a progra: m for hiring 
part-time pora during the day, night and/or Saturdays who have agreed 
to return to school and meet certain p q 


school work. 


Evaluation of Job-training Efforts 


A major limitation of the existing job training programs is their small scale. 
Adding together the MDTA programs enrolling about 400 a year, ‘the appren- 


programs almost 100 years to eliminate unemployment in Newark. 


A second limitation is that current training programs are predicated on a 
"reasonable expectation of employment" immediately on n compiea ng a rela- 


such a small amount of schooling. It is, of course, just these characteris- 
tics which typify the largest proportion of the "hard core" unemployed. 


The "reasonable expectation of employment" works along with the pl s 
desire to fill his openings as soon as possible, but does not do much t 
prove a worker's general skill level. 


There is also evidence that not.too many courses are offered for desirable 
jobs. Some "hard to fill" jobs such as leather cutters and matchers, for 


are being trained for, and it is not surprising that many courses have too 
few applicants and too few finishing the courses when they are given. 


The Prudential and Bambergers private training courses are based o n philo- 
sophies of placement similar to the MDTA's, Both programs have relatively 
high entrance requirements and thus do not serve the "hard core," The 
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Belleplain pilot cage which does try and reach the hard core, raises 
a different question: Will ghetto youth hed enough on the farm to permit 


his survival when de returns to the ghett 

fio = job training sie meet the needs of only a small proportion of 
middle core unemployed, rarely touch the hard core, and are unavail- 

on to those presently employed whose job skills are obsolescing or who 

wish to upgrade their skills. 


Prospects for the Anti-Poverty Program 


The President's anti-poverty program has been enacted, feder al aid to edu- 


of the kind of effort we will be making in the next au years, and how effec- 
tive it will be in reducing unemployment. 

irst, let us look at the anti-poverty program. Briefly, it provides for 
youth, on-the-job training for an addi- 

udy program to help si site 

$340,000,000 to help communities wage war on pov- 
erty, a domestic peace corps to be known as VISTA (which will not ra visible 
in its early stages), and pcia loans for small busin 


How might all this apply to Newark? Assuming that Newark obtains 0.5 


a little assistance to many thousands of individuals and families in a co; 
nity. 


When compared with the needs as expressed at the end of Chapter II, this 
eeds, partially satisfy others, and lea: 


still others without satisfaction. i 

could uld o effectively neutralize the equivalent of the present 

yearly production of high-school dropouts. Thr he jobs corps and the 
m e possible to create basic employability 


eral increase in needed services to the popu- 


m 
lation or to needy segments of it. 
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Unfortunately, we must immediately look forward to a higher yearly pro- 
duction of high-school students, amounting roughly to a 25 percent increase, 
In normal terms, this means a 25 percent increase in dropoute, which s = 
gests that the expected program will certainly do no mo than permit u 

to hold our own, if not fall slightly behind in the E of new A 


What the program does not do is to touch the problem of discriminati 
Nor does it permit us to work away at the backlog of unemployment in any 
systematic way. In effect, it leaves us just where we were be 

moving forward or backward, but in a position to gain valuable experience 
along the way. 


For even these potential benefits of the program to accrue, it will have to 

be better administered than it has been up to now, At the moment, there i 

no pes to = overly aime about the HA Not only has the min 
progra: t tl nt 
rre “ong it has sunk to the level of mediocre aspir: 
is built into the program a self-defeating attitud 
no real _ in the claim of every individual to achieve gainful, pd 
employment. There is, on the contrary, an a almost conscious al t to 

keep the = young people down, to aim low, to accept failure as their agita 


herita, 

The basic inadequacies of present programs, the built-in will to fail, has 
been pointedly stated in the April 1964 issue of the Newsletter of the Nation- 
al Committee for Full Employment: 


1) Whatever the so mix, the major concentration has been on 
a 


found qualities at the end of the program. In effec 
picked up for a short time and dropped back into the same sass 


situation. 


2) There is considerable overlapping of function. Every program, 
€ d is engaged in so-called 


ployment Service has a large ap 
coverage of the unskilled and semi-skilled job market; individual 


programs may be able to utilize the influence of board members or 
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special arrangements with large employers. But, as the jobs de- 
velopers go to work, overlapping is inevitable. The pool of jobs 
for relatively unskilled entry workers is not limitless; it seem 
larger than it is because of turnover, and many programs thus tend 
to confuse turnover with opportunity. Nevertheless, many sectors 
e canvassed by more than one program while other sectors may 
be relatively unexploited. 


3) Even if it can be demonstrated that special programs are Success: 


tioning well. The question that remains is how that success of the 
lemonstration (if any) can be fed back into ongoing § services. So far, 
hi 


pational training programs are unsatisfactory, the addition of still 
more structures to perform the same functions is unlikely to have 
much effect on improving them 


The Newsletter goes on to speak of overhauling the U.S, Employment Sip 
calling for salary upgrading, in-service training, and most of all, "orienta 


tion of staff to the needs of workers being served, thi erely to 

employers." Th at danger is that all this fine money will be largely 

poured do; the drain while the unemployed remain jobless and dissatisfied. 
The bureaucratic structures will w fat, the industrialists will have wor- 
kers train e state's expense, the schools will require les fro: 
local sources to an equally poor job. And even if the highest potential of 
the program were to be reached, the unemployment problem e 


a good twenty years to solve, SE before which automation may have made a 
shambles of the present approach 


CHAPTER IV 


ARATIONAL APPROACH TO UNEMPLOYMENT 


For those disillusioned by current approaches to the unemployment problem, 
several alternatives have been put forth, which at first glance seem conílic- 


established by government effort, is that the economy is basically sound, and 
that inadequate preparation of. the individual for work is the basic unemploy- 
ment problem. 


While these points of view represent different approaches to the Er saga 
problem, they do not mutually exclude each other. They differ mainly i 


the most i i government remains largely placid in the face 
of automation, evidently feeling that retraini nd mobility of labor will neu- 
tralize its t critical effects while service and public sectors continue 


to a. at equ uivalent rates, both the Ad Hoc Committee and the Full Employ- 
nt Comm ittee Sn that government effort is lagging. The Full Employment 


ming. The Ad 
public sector and all that can be squeezed out of the private sector will be 
insufficient to prevent the rapid growth of unemployment 


We ere faced in the Newark Summer Program, at least in part, with the nec- 
hi 


of the automation revolution can help us to understand the problems of Pets 
they are useful. 


In terms of the present situation in Newark, one would have to reject both the 


T 
there be in the near-term future a Peituation so desperate as to call for either 
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income- or job-creation as the basic way of insuring decent employment 
or its equivalent. 


In support of this general position, let us briefly review the national unem- 
ployment situation, In the Committee on Full Employment Newsletter, is- 
sued in December, 1963, a eco ed table shows unemplo eta rising from 
about 5.3 percent id 1962 to 7.3 percent in 1965 and to 8.5 percent in 1970. 
This was its conservative estimate based on present rates of job creation; 


ould result i .4 percent unemployment rate in 1 . t 
to say that in mid-1964 the unemployment rate still hovers around the 5 per- 
cent range, making it doubtful that 1965 will see a rise to ere near the 
conservative estimate of 7.3 percent, despite the expected additions to th 
labor ce caused by the post-war b: boo: e prediction 
to come true for Newark, the next year w ave to see unemployment in- 


reprgsent extra youth entering the labor market, Newark's unemployment 
rise from 1960 to 1964 has been on the average of 1,500 a year, not neces- 
sarily related to a lack of jobs. 


A careful look at the pr agen bgt statistics for Newark clearly reveals that 
oblem 


solely because they are Negro. If they were mite; red would be steadily 
llar wo: 


k 
ployment Šte would be cut in half without adding a single job to the total. 


It is not probable, moreover, that the elimination of discrimination and the 
successful training of the city's unskilled jobless would result in an equiva- 
lent loss of jobs outside the city. There is a large list of "hard to fill" jobs 
waiting for applicants. There is also evidence to suggest that the provision 
of steady employment to both white and non-white males who do not have 
such jobs now will result in a substantial reduction of females in the labor 

1 


wor! e 
better things will go for fhe economy as a whole, the more easily it e ex- 
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pand, the more jobs will become available. While it is not possible to state 


with:any accuracy how many new workers the market ca: absorb or how many 
women will leave the labor force if household heads get Pies ady ye ie nt, 
(both questions should be studied in detail), the indications are that the major 


portion of the See can be absorbed by the economy without o to 
unemployment elsewher 


We have gone to some lengths to present the case for a non-economic, bread- 
and-butter approach to unemployment for several reasons, not the least of 


no illusions on these points. They see no job lack; they are just not wanted 
by employers. 


We may believe that automation has made it impossible for them to get work, 
and that it poses a serious threat to all factory workers and even to white 


pos! 
not on A badly off, much of our unemployment is covered by unemployment 
insurance (and often used more than needed); our man may get a job tomorrow. 


Just when the economic picture will become "ripe" enough to use as a basic 
organizing tool is questionable, mainly because of the large number of un- 
knowns. What skills are going to be needed in the future, how many Saoi will 


1 ome or wages be distributed and , and a host 
similar questions must be answered before we can acc rately predict un 
ployment r When a crisis in Newark will actually arise will also depend 


ates. 
on the rate of technological advance, the rate of lag in expansion of the public 
sector,the role the United aer will gee in world development and similar 
broad-gauge questions. At this point, we have no answers to too many of 
these questions, aml we can sae noe not accurately predict the date of the 
coming crisis. And that is no basis for organizing today's unemployed. 


None of the foregoing is meant to suggest that income instead of jobs or that 
job creation has no place in a Newark Unemployment Program. In crude 


income as a solution, and that one-fourth might involve job creation. Ful 
three-quarters of the present and near-term future unemployment, however, 
can best be solved by the elimination of discrimination and by better educa- 
tion and training. 


Within this general framework, it is recommended that the Newark Summer 
Program organize around three major efforts, with priorities as follows: 


1, Elimination of discrimination in empl nt 


2. Adequate education, training and financial aid for unemployed 


3. Expansion of community improvement programs and city 
rvice 
The reasons for the priorities and the basic approach to each of these objec- 


tives is discussed briefly below 


Elimination of Discrimination 


e are several reasons for according top priority to this ob- 


it about. No training is needed; no jobs must be created, It costs no money. 
It is a demand which reflects the basic handic der which non-whites have 
been suffering, and under which they will increasingly suffer as white collar 


ork becomes the predominant source of employment in the community 
The employment of non-whites commensurate with their education and skill 
levels, furthermore, would add to the stability of employment for non-whites 


and would substantially reduce the participation of non-white females. When 
i 1 


n wa 
through the elimination of discrimination, a sizable number of men would 


etire from thi or force. Assuming th n-white collar aspirants now 
enjoy a 37 wee ork year at about 30 percent less a week than they m ht 
earn if properly employed, a 60 percent incr: come woul 


by some 5,500 persons. If discrimination were eliminated, the -white 
unemployment rate would drop to 11.3 percent compared with the white rate 


There are other reasons for making the elimination of discrimination ti 
number one priority in organizing. One of these is the encour agi ng el 


collar world more fully, the non-white community as a whole will become 
more familiar with it, begin to understand it and become part of it 


There is also the need to politicize the non-white community, to enable it to 
share more an in the decisions which affect them directly. Much of the 
power in the community resides in the white collar field, particularly in 
public can ccna: If the Negro community is ever to get its full due 
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from government expenditures, it will have to be in a better Boerne to influ- 
en ing 
entry into the white collar world, into governmen 


estate and other commercial areas, will help to accomplish this objective. 


Education, Training and Financial Aid 


cond priority must go to demanding adequate education and 


S 
ning for reasons fully discussed throughout this report. About three-quarters 
d of some with very 


trai- 


are not being trained for new opportunities. Skilled te 
are no longer in demand pose a lesser but still significant problem 


To tackle this problem successfully, education must be studied in the context 

be preparation for employment, starting from the pre- -school level — col- 
lege and post-high-school training, and including special program e 

e br disadvantaged, such as recent in-migrants. A second area ee con- 

cern is the MDTA and anti-poverty programs, the role they should be playing 

in job creation as well as in provision of skills 


The third element of successful Fate for work is adequate financial aid 
ung 1 


or if he needs pocket money, Nor can a fai 
of A a = course of training if his family cannot be taken care of 
ntim 


in the mea 


The entire emphasis here is on education and training rather than on jobs. 
easy to demand new jobs, while it sounds like a hardship im- 


must be recognized that 
educated, and if they are ever going to be productive, those inadequacies must 


be correcte: 

The demand for "equality of preparation" is itself a job creation measur 
there were such "equality," the number of teachers and other professionals 
involved in the effort, for example, would be patties: increase 


Community Improvement Efforts 


e of the chief reasons for preoccupation with the job creation 
P 


made separate statements on the issue as well as joined in approving the 
Newark Summer Project outline calling for expansion of the public sector to 


borhoods, performing a useful function and earning money at the same time. 


In this simplistic form, this is a dangerous concept. Since the unemployed 


pruning projects, work which will be temporary at best, which will not basic- 
ally improve their skills, and at worst, which will become a permanent insti- 
tution. They will be employed at slave wages - as a substitute for welfare - 
as they are in Kentucky right now. 


would help to supply this new labor force, with pressure directed not toward 
employing the unemployed, but to recruiting them for the training programs. 


In effect, we are talking about the demand of the whole community, its em- 
ployed as well as its unemployed, for a much larger program of improvement 
and rebuilding which will benefit them. Better housing, better city services, 
expansion of health, welfare, medical and educational services, programs 
and facilities for youth and for pre-school children, etc., all become part of 
this gencral demand. 


In organizing the unemployed, the expansion of the public sector and the im- 
provement of the community must be given the lowest priority, following 


behind the elimination of discrimination and the adequacy of training. 
the community as a whole, however, the improvement of the prc rhs can 
be the top priority item. 


Further and more detailed study of the number of available jobs, of the = 
pact on female participation rates of increased steady ma le employment, dá 


m 

study, particularly if longer term trends are considered, It is not likely, how- 
ever, that a major shift in emphasis will be justified as a result of any subse- 
quent analysis. 


CHAPTER V 


TOWARD A NEWARK UNEMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 


In this chapter, an attempt is made to set forth the general perspectives of 
an alternate plan for Newark's unemployed, based on the needs of the commu- 
oa 


nity rather than the interests of the power structure. approach t: 
lewark Unemployme ogra based the objectives set forth in Chap- 
te , and on the facts presented throughout the A cidos Its purpose is to 


to fo 
purpose and plan, and to — the way toward bia pat of a specific 
plan and program demands 


A second section in this chapter deals with notes on organization strategy 
and tactics which have been assembled in the course of study. These are not 
ps i 


i e 
and issues. As organization proceeds and further research and planning are 
undertaken, a more focused effort should become possible. 


A General Plan for Achieving Full Employment 


A key element in the evaluation of any plan for the improvement of Newark 
is how it benefits or fails to benefit the people living in Newark, The city's 
present plans, as reflected in Renew Newark (issued by the Planning Board), 
may benefit business, but it does not benefit the majority of the people, 

e 


8 
in them. Based on what it does for people, Newark's current program must 
be considered a. failure. 


When planning is based on the expressed needs Si the ag the planning 
is 


o do 
that non-whites get adequate preparation in the lower grades, that in high- 
school and peta levels there is space and courses for helping to achieve 
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this objective, and that in training programs, the adm inistrative skills are 
not shortchanged. And since part of the dalt is the improvement of 
munities, an area of hoped-for expansion in the public sector, the school 


e should take the lead in this kind of training. 


evident, the Ar system is a vital key to successful lepra E re- 
d si 


new facility), every high- == een would gc through a careful testing 
and counseling procedure. were 

specialized instruction in musi pe science, etc e 

be given this corrective or specialized w ork. At the same time, his 


. n 
college, he would be given specialized instruction or make-up work if needed, 
aided to go on to the college of his choice, or enrolled in the Newark facility 
itself, 


A second major role of this facility would be the training ənd retraining of 
those already in the labor force. Testing and counseling would be standard 
mi o i market fo 


one place, all the services connected with training and employment would be 
located, and a coordinated attack on the whole problem would be established, 


E third objective has to do with the expansion of employment in the public 
ector, specifically in the area of housing and city services. While a plan 
aa doing this must be prepared, such a program would differ from the offi- 


e 
health, welfare, ESC services, community cultural and r ecreational cen- 
ters and other needs would be supplied. A general overhaul and moderniza- 
tion of the school system would also be part of such a program. 
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To get such a program moving n= government employment might 
have to be increased by as much as e half, and the skill needs would have 


Ideally, careers in government service would start in Newark's school system, 
students undertaking earn-as-you-learn programs at the post-high- school 
evel 


It is to be expected that non-whites will get half those JODA and ultimately ex- 
ercise at least half the power over what is done in the city. 


What will the costs of such a program as outlined above be? The school and 
a: 


per year. Assuming the building is paid for over time, the average yearly 
cost would be in the neighborhood of $17, 000,000, 


Costs of improving the remainder of the school system, oo additional 
teachers, an accelerated school building program and an exten n of services 
to include pre-school and other programs, might cost an tel $12,000,000 


In terms of community improvements, including everything from new and re- 
habilitated housing to improved city services of all types, more than $2 billion 
ES K 


ill be ed, amounting to roughly $30,000,000 additional needed from the 
public sector per year for capital improvements An orc 
of 6,000 people would also have to be recruited for administration and 


operation of the new services and facilities, an additional yearly cost o 
$35 „000,000. 


Expansion of the work force in the public sector would amount to 10,000 total, 
and could be added at the rate of 2,000 a year, or at a somewhat greater rate 
than unemployment has been rising in Newark 


On this very crude basis, it could cost upto $100,000,000 a year to pay for 
increased services and improvements over present expenditures, about 
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$1,000 per Newark family; or the equivalent of an additional 16,000 wor- 
kers earning an average of $6,000 a year. On balance, the elimination of 


unemployment will pay for all the improvements. 


What we have suggested pove is only the most modest beginnings of a plan, 
uch of it obscure, base n the most crude types of estimates, pu a 
he 


ded, ss pea staff requirements and so on. Such a astika study might 


is therefore necessary if we are to develop more specific program demands. 
(An outline of the kinds of studies required is given in the appendix. ) 


Notes on Tactics and Strategy 


We now come to the problem of community organization, the oe of 


th an and woman in the street to do something about conditi he des 
problem is that reaching the constituency, of identifying it it ara fae 

it. hile this report has presented the basic issues on which the Es 
is most likely to move, there is enormous latitude within hese general guides, 


of that p: 
may well require modifications of appr’ 


From what we have been able to gather, the unemployed are largely invisible. 
t 


ork. 
Very young teenagers desultorily admit they are not working - eat one hardly 
expects them to be anyway, How does one organize around this 


Or how does one capitalize on the impressionistic evidence that intermittent 
employment and underemployment is very heavy? The talk is about 90 day 


8 
punch operator - and you wonder whether she will ever get the chance to be 
what she wants. There is a feeling that the middle-aged and older workers 
are in trouble. 


How does one organize around this kind of situation? There are two general 
sources from which some help can be obtained, one of them the tables in 
this report and the other the Petana structures in which the unemployed 
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might be found, In Table II, for example, we find that the highest per- 


under 25, in Newark, about 540 are in the Clinton Hill area. One out 
of three senig people you meet is likely to be unemploye: ed. 


On the basis of this kind of statistical knowledge, one method of organiza 


setting 
ment service operation in the office (or getting some other group to set o 
up), are all ways in which a directly- -contacted constituency can be Apr 


Institutional structures offer a wide variety of sources for identifying the 
mitations. Staúding outside an unemploy- 
ment office brings you into RT contact with most of them, but on a city- 
ide basis. Nevertheless, it could well prove to be a way for finding even 
the locally based unemployed, 


Since the quality of education is such an important issue, the organization 
of high- cae ce is a possibility with great potential. Again, the 

lly based be ident Hera and could well form the base for organizing 
the aan ao ahot the sc 


pjese and addresses could perhaps (under certain circumstances) be ob- 
e YCDC files contain 4,000 or 


age groupe. The 
work and there may be other service operations with similar files. Such 
ists may or may not be > confidential, of course, and they may 


be withheld for several rea 
Still another possibility is to stand outside a plant which is notorious for 
short-term hiring and firing and organizing on that basis 


e organizational eR is decided upon, the question of what tactics 
tani 


Onc 
to pursue become impor This, of course, depends on the group which 


is finally organized. If it is possible, for example, to organize a group 
of unemployed or ens ce aap non-whites who are well qualified for 


discrimination in the white coltar field, Vigorous attempts to get jobs 
for non-whites through boyco' etc 
should be made. An ia ‘strong demand for more non-whites in cine 
municipal and county governments should also be made. 


In the training programs, emphasis would be placed on training which 


be a one example. We must always keep our total objectives in mind. 


Basic Record Keeping 


Whether direct contact in the local community or the organiza- 
tion of the unemployed through some institutional device is used, the keep- 
ing of adequate records is of ae importance. For each unemployed 

i i 


mployment experience, in-migration and financial status, job-seekin; 
ane to date, the manner of job loss and aspiration for future employment. 


This kind of record is useful in many ways. First, it enables us to make 

a start in seeing what kind of constituency we have, and what their major 

problems are, Second, it gives the opportunity for following up efforts 
j 


to gain employment. Other forms for fo! ob-seek in, be at 
tached to the original intake for: Where job help is being offered, it 
helps in referral work. ecords are properly kept, they soon begin t 


efi 
deliver very pointed meesages of where inadequacies lie, and more mean- 
ingful direct action can result, 


It will probably be impossible to keep from doing some referral work, 
even if a service operation is not intended. Among the straight service 
o x 


twe 
red in cooperation with official agencies, in return for which the YCDC 
and DES personnel would cooperate in discussion programs on job-seeking 
and training.» 


EMPLOYMENT INFORMATION FORM 


Basic Information 


Name Phone 

Address Age Sex 
Length of Residence Place of Origin 

Head of Household ? No. of Dependents Race 


Educational Achievement 
Years of School Course above Elementary 


College or Vocational Training 


Command of English (Speak,Read, Write) 


Employment Status 
Unemployed Underemployed Wks. Unemployed 


Cov'd by Ins? Welfare? Name of Investigator 


Occupation(last or present job) 


Higher or lower skill then previous job Higher or lower pay 
Years of Work Experience Physical Disability 
If mendo y Aae e for unemployment: Registration for training program: 
not find job 
a vacation or sick leave Other MDTA(specify) 
Temporary layo: (specify) 
Strike Registration date 
Promised job Testing date 
Hasn't been looking Training results 


Wants second job 


Agency which helped most in finding jobs 


Aspirations(what kind of work he would like) 


Why he doesn't get it (or what he needs if unqualified) 


Membership in local 
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Comments 


Interviewer's signature Date 


Program Testing and Development 


Adequate record keeping is the only way that the progress of 
constituents in their job-seeking efforts can be rationally assessed, that 
training programs can be monitored, that new programs can be developed. 
Among other possibilities, theycould provide for: 


l. A systematic check on performance of local applicants for 
training programs, placements rates after successful com 
pletion, wage rates on the job, length of unemployment, evi- 
dence of discrimination, etc 


+ Organizing a group of eligibles larger than can be accommo- 
dated by a program; filling classrooms and offices to overflow; 
demanding additional courses 


+ Organizing those who would like to participate in a program 
Be don't qualify, demanding a program for which they can 
qualify 


4, Organizing those who have been in programs but — out 
because of grievances with the program, or those who comple- 
ted programs but are still unemployed; demanding jobs for 
trainees, remedying of faults in the program. 


mong the things to watch for in evaluating and testing training programs 


ped or ing 
strengthened? Are training courses long pat to do the job? rae training 


art of employers who do or do not make use of it? 
courses reflecting the need for improved city services and community im- 
provement objectives? 

h respect to the last point, it seems once again desirable to stress the 


importance of integrating the approach to unemployment in a way which 
excites the whole community. Local action to dramatize the need for housing 
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improvement is one suggestion. Whether done in a provocative way 


such as a self-help work strike in which a building is demolished or 


or government graht) as a dramatic presentation of need and potential, 
such action would serve to highlight the integrated nature of the employ- 
ment and community improvement issue 


Notes on Job Creation and Cont-rol 


the unemployed are successfully organized, and as the basic 


The City should be asked to exercise more control over industry, and pe 
haps to enter the industrial development ees itsélí, acting as a balancing 
force. The federal government would be required to undertake pire, 

manpower control for purposes escort oat employment levels and fi 
productivity. 


While it is unlikely that the unemployed in Newark are in a position to make 
many such demands at this time, it was felt desirable to set down such in- 


formation as has been assembled during the current study. 


In an early draft prospectus of the Newark Summer project, prepared by 
m f 


e ommunity need: 
went on to detail additional measures that should be considered, as follows: 


',..a continual shortening of the work week, a reduction in 
n 


r 
try their hands at new occupations ,whether temporarily or 
permanently, without sacrificing their job security." 


In an early draft on the economic section of this report, also prepared by 


e th in 
with Technological Unemployment, Bulletin No. ES-220, Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, Manpower Administration, U.S. Dept. of Labor, August, 
63) 
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One can go further and call for the ope of all industrial effort 


on a metropolitan basis, government assuming the responsibility for 
developing and maintaining an industrial pes! economic complex whose 
activities are regulated so as to bal, e job erform basic functions 


becoming an integrated production unit competing in the world market, 


Appendix A 


DETAILED DATA ON THE LABOR FORCE AND THE UNEMPLOYED IN 
NEWARK 


The PA tables, summaria@ing the data on which the discussion of the 
size and c eines of the work force and of the unemployed in Chapter II 
was PF were derived largely from the U.S. Census for 1960, primarily 


mhe Detailed Characteristics of the Population for the rhs of New Jersey. 
ere 


follows a summary of the methods used to de 


Table A. Age Distribution of the Labor Force. , 


The Census provides an age distribution of the labor force by sex 
but not by race. In order to achieve an estimate of the racial composition of 
each age-sex group, the overall proportion of non-whites in the labor force 
was applied to fhe population of each group, with slight variation toward a 


e 
for the Newark Standard Metropolitan Area (Essex, Morris and Union Counties) 
for which the Census provides more detailed data than for the city alone. 


In the male age groups from 18 to 64, the total labor force estimate was raised 
to acoount for an assumed depression of the labor force apres rates in 
Newark; see section below on Table II for a discussion of this po 


Aw working assumption has been made that no change has occurred in the size 
fo 1960. The 
nomic Research, Newark Manpower A 1960-1970, indicate an ex- 


pected growth of some 61,000 in the labor force in the metropolitan area, 
about half of which may be expected to have eae by 1964. However, the 


place outside of Newark proper, which may even have experienced a slight 
decline 


‘ Table II cosu and Table B (appendix) Age Distribution of the 
Unemployed. 


The Census provides no estimate of the age distribution of the un- 
Sioa for the City of Newark. In order to arrive at an estimate, the age- 


sex-race - specific unemployment rates for the metropolitan area were ap- 
plied to each age-sex-race- group in the Newark labor force. The resulting 
rk 


and the surplus was simply distributed among the cells of the table in pro- 
portion to the total each already contained, 

e Census gee es both the size of the labor force and the number of the 
snemlo yed. order to compensate for this understatement, an examination 


f the Newark pa national labor force participation rates was underta! 


In an economically depreseed area such as Newark, it may be expected that 
some members of the working-age population will Saas outside the labor 


prime working-age males, and higher than spay aie for females. Because 
marked for non-whites than for white 


Appendix Table B indicates that the basa ee between the Newark and SEES 
pi ma. 


ling to accept ma rginal employment are discouraged from seeking such work. 


It may therefore be said that the male members of the prime working-age 
groups in the population who are not in the labor force to the same extent as 


were available, they would be working or actively seeking work, and would 
be counted as part of the labor force. 


Accordingly, the members of both the white and the non-white male working- 
age population who would be members of the (unemployed) labor force if 
national participation rates for whites prevailed in Newark were added both 


TABLE A 


AGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE LABOR FORCE, BY RACE AND SEX, NEWARK, 
1964 

Age White Non-White Total 

Male Female Male Female 

14-17 1,500 1,400 500 300 3,700 
18-24 9,200 6,500 5,200 4,600 25,500 
25-44 37,900 18,700 16,800 10,800 84,200 
45-64 27,300 12,900 ll ,900 7,500 59,600 

65 and over 4,200 1,600 900 500 7,200 
Total 80,100 41,100 35,300 23,700 180,200 


Source: U.S. Census. 


See text for derivation. 


TABLE B 


NEWARK AND NATIONAL LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES, BY 
AGE, RACE, AND SEX, 1960 


age, place participation rate (labor force /population) 
a 'emales 
white Diff.* nonwhite Diff.** white Diff.* nonwhite Diff. ** 


14-17 

Ms ea ose 
18-24 

sa WO -ao Bete Pe ily 68 
ee a e 
45-64 

et Ar A ss Mae 
65 and over 
te 
total 

Sose Toi ee Pee, 


Source: U.S. Census. See text for derivation. 


* Difference between Newark, white, and national, white partici- 
pation rates. 

** Difference between Newark, nonwhite, and national, white 
participation rates. 


to the labor force estimates and to the count of the unemployed. 


In order to arrive at an estimate of the number to be added, the participation 
rate differentials for males from 18 to 64 noted in Appendix Table B were 
applied to the appropriate base figures given by the Census. The resulting 
additions to the unemployed portion of the male labor force were as follows: 


Aj Whites Non-whites 


Age Mit LC 


18-24 643 601 
25-44 250 954 
45-64 232 680 


45-64 A AMMTKAKÓAKAS 


Total 1,125 2,235 


Table C. Occupational Distribution of the Labor Force 

The Census gives detailed figures for Newark on the occupation 
of labor force members. These figures were adjusted to bring them up to 
the estimated total labor force given in Table A. 


Table D. Occupational Distribution of the Unemployed 


The Census figures were adjusted to bring them up to the totals 
giveninTable Il. 


Table E. Age and Occupational Distribution of the Unemployed 


The column and row totals in this table were taken from Tables II 
and D. Breakdowns within the columns, unavailable for Newark or the 
metropolitan area, were constructed from percentage estimates given in a 
recent report of the Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment Security (for 
Philadelphia). 


to the labor force estimates and to the count of the unemployed. 


In order to arrive at an estimate of the number to be added, the A 
rate differentials for males from 18 to 64 
applied to the appropriate base figures given by the Census. 
additions to the unemployed portion of the male labor force were as follows: 


Age Whites Non-whites 

18-24 643 601 

25-44 250 954 

45-64 232 680 

Total 1,125 2,235 

Table C. i 1 Distribution ofthe Labor Force 


The Census gives detailed figures for Newark on the occupation 
of labor force members. These figures were a to bring them up to 
the estimated total labor force given in Table 


Table D. i l Distribution of the Unemployed 


e Census figures were adjusted to bring them up to the totals 


giveninTable 


Table E. Age and i 1 Distribution of the Unemployed 


column and row totals in this table were taken from Faas I 
and D. ae ge ean within the columns, unavailable for Newa 
metropolitan area, were constructed from percentage estimates cee ina 
recent report of the Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment Security (for 
Philadelphia). 


TABLE C 


OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE LABOR FORCE, BY RACE AND 


SEX, NEWARK, 1964 


Occupation Both Races White Non-White Total 
Male Female 

Professional 14,400 6,800 18,900 2,500 21,300 

and managerial 

Clerical, sales, 38,900 24,100 51,000 12,100 63,300 

craftsmen 

Operatives, service 60,700 35,100 51,500 44,000 95,700 

and laborers 

Total 114,000 66,100 121,600 58,600 180,200 


Source: U.S, Census. See text for derivation. 


TABLE D 


OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
NEWARK, 1964 


UNEMPLOYED, BY RACE AND SEX, 


Occupation Both Races White Non-white Total 
Male Female 

gor # h # h # % # % 
Professional 500 3.5 300 4.4 COU a 100 4.0 800 3,8 
& Managerial 
Clerical, sales, 4,000 10.3 2,500 10.4 1,800 3.5 4,600 38.0 6,500 10.3 
craftsmen 
Operatives, 8,200 13.5 7,700 22.0 9,000 17.5 6,900 15.7 15,900 16.6 
svc, laborers 

11,600 19.8 23,100 12.8 


Totar * 12,700 11.1 10,400 15.7 11,500 9.5 


Source: U.S. Census. See text for derivétion 


* Unemployment rate 


** Discrepancies in totals are due to rounding. 


TABLE E 


AGE AND OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE UNEMPLOYED, 
NEWARK, 1964 


Age Occupation 

Professional Clerical, sales, Ca ives Total 

& managerial craftsmen ervice, MS 

14-17 --- 300 700 1,000 
18-24 200 1,700 4,300 6,200 
25-44 300 2,500 6,000 8,700 
45-64 200 1,700 4,300 6,200 
65 & over 100 200 600 900 
Total 800 6,500 15,900 23,100 


Source: U.S. Census 


Appendix B 
EMPLOYMENT IN NEWARK AND THE PROJECT AREA 


The ir two tables give the distribution of workers in Newark and 
in the pro, ea by major industry group. Time-series data for the 


the increase in service and trade occupations lidia in the text, 


TABLE F 


EMPLOYMENT BY MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUP, CITY OF NEWARK, 
SEPTEMBER OF SELECTED YEARS, 1947-1957 


Industry 1947 1949 1951 1909 1955 1957 
Manufacturing 93,460 86,593 96,933 98,127 87,610 88,251 
Whisl. € Ret Tr. 44,523 43,468 43,771 43,836 45,327 48,058 
Transportation 9,068 10.055 11,347 10,917 10,241 10,763 
Comm. & Util. 10,136 9,161 9,354 10,635 10,253 10,531 
Services 14,106 14,601 15,490 16,753 16,854 18,805 
Fin, Ins, R}.Est, 24,144 24,659 22,958 23,012 23,268 24,446 

7,035 6,122 7,504 6,112 5.355 6,245 
Total 202,472 174,859 207,357 209,392 198, 88 207,099 


Note: Data are for workers covered by unemployment insurance and 
exclude those employed in firms with less than four workers, in non- 
i i i and in g ment 


Source: New Jersey Department of Labor and Industry. Taken from 


Second Interim Report of the Urban Renewal Demonstration Grant Study. 


TABLE G 


LABOR FORCE BY INDUSTRY, NEWARK AND PROJECT AREA, 1960 


Industry City of Newark Project Area 
Yo % 
Construction 4 S 
Manufacturing 36 35 
metal $ $ 
transportation 1 2 
apparel 3 E 
printing 1 1 
other 26 24 
Transport r 6 
Wholesale 3 3 
Retail 13 12. 
Service 17 17 
Government 5 4 
Other 16 19 
Total 100 100 


Source: U.S. Census of Population, 1960 


Appendix C 


JOB CREATION PROGRAMS 


Newark's official programs aimed at the creation of new jobs consist 
largely of industrial promotion efforts, aimed at the attraction to the 
city of industries which might otherwise settle elsewhere, Groups wor- 
king on these programs are listed below, along with a brief description 
of their services 


. Commerce and Industry o of Newark: Located at 
605 cas Street, Aidsfirms in renting, purchasing, or building office 
space and assists local industries bat with particular problems, such 
as relocation. 


2. Newark eres Development Commission; An official city 
agency. Provides governmental and private assistance to new industries 
or for expansion of old ones. Promotes the sale and development of city- 
owned land 


3. Greater Newark Development Council: Comprised of high-level 
Newark business leaders, Provides financial support of large finance and 
service industries for local economic development activities. 


. Public Service Electric and Gas Company: Provides aid in site 
location aad general development assistance to firms seeking sites in 
W: . 


5. Federal Small Business Administration: Makes loans of up to 
$350,000 for ten years at 4% interest to small businesses in depressed 
areas, for plant construction, conversion, or expansion; ee of 
equipment; and working capital 


Newark Area Redevelopment Corporation: A semi-public cor- 
e oe by the City and Federal governments as well as Cues 
business interests. Just formed, it plans to offer technical and managerial 
assistance to small firms which are felt to have potential for expansion. 


Appendix D 
OUTLINE OF STUDIES ON EXPANSION OF THE PUBLIC SECTOR, 
by Robert Heifetz 


1, Inventory of unmet local needs: i-e. housing. 


a. number of substandard units 
b. estimated cost to bring supply up to standard through rehabilitation 
k 


y work 
e. retraining needs and resources available to obtain these skills 


his same type of inventory would be ros for other community ser- 
need for new housing, Pe ational, recrea- 
would be cas 


involved in meeting these needs as well as the new jobs en 


to operate these additional or improved services and Rides, 


2. An inventory of services and facilities presently unavailable to the com- 
ove the area's livability (day-care center, hobby 


munity which w 
s, indoor recreation 


r 
center, cultural center, health center, meeting room 
facilities, etc. 
3. Cost of the above and the sources of necessary fonds, concentrating on 
demonstrating the need for greater Federal expenditures to supplement 
limited funds available at state and local levels. 


The final product of this study would include not only a listing of the results 


of such inventories, but would also present them in some order of priority 
i. mm f 


ac he 
might include 3. drawings and models Sri eins how such an improved 


community might look. 
4, Additional analysis would involve costs (or benefits) of: 


a. unemploymertt insurance 
nce 


e 
d. agricultural surplus distribution 

e. medical services 

f. housing services 

. training cost 

capttal eek to put unemployed to work 


i. social service benefit to public 


al ety 
taxable implications (incomes, improved property) 
2. social service contributions to raising productivity 


(transportation 
roved income distribution - and effective demand 
) and 


3. imp: 
l. the coste of non-use of manpower (labor value /hour 


iii can 


oe 
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